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which thre Goddesses gave to her, that is to 
saye, wysedome, ryches and felicitee." Holin- 
shed (Chronicle, m, 782) copies Hall. 

With these accounts should he compared a 
much earlier one, for it appears that the 
"show" was not original with TJdall. When 
Elizabeth's aunt, Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry VII, was married in 1503 to the Scots 
King, she was received at Edinburgh with great 
ceremony. In one pageant an angel presented 
to her the keys of the city ; and near the town 
cross "was a Scarfawst [Scarf awlt?] maid, 
wher was represented Paris and the Thre 
Deessys, with Mercure, that gaffe hym the 
apyll of gold, for to gyffe to the most fayre of 
the Thre, whiche he gave to Venus " (Leland, 
Collectanea, Ed. of 1770, rv, 289). We can 
rest assured that the apple was presented with 
the understanding that Margaret really deserved 
it, for otherwise such a pageant on such an 
occasion would have been without point. 

Now if we must find a suggestion for Peele's 
flattery, where shall we turn? His device dif- 
fers pretty widely from the earlier ones. One 
may raise the question, too, whether he ever 
saw the manuscript containing TJdall's produc- 
tion. But the same question also arises in con- 
nection with Gascoigne's poem. Hall and 
Holinshed were well known, as no doubt was 
Wynkyn de Worde's account of Anne's coro- 
nation; and it is certainly more conceivable 
that their descriptions, bald though they be, 
are abler candidates for suggestion than is the 
general statement by Gascoigne. At least it 
is reasonable to suppose that interested as he 
was in pageants and pageantry, Peele certainly 
knew through some source or another — per- 
haps an account more detailed than any men- 
tioned above — the devices at Anne's coronation 
or at the reception of Margaret into Edinburgh. 
To me, however, the significance of TTdall's 
show at the little conduit and the pageant of 
the unknown Scot lies not in their direct con- 
nection with Peele's production, but in the 
fact that long before The Arraignment the 
same classic material had been used to compli- 
ment the mother, and no doubt the aunt, as 
extravagantly as it was later used, in a differ- 
ent and more effective manner, to tickle the 



vanity of Elizabeth. The nature of the device 
is, I feel, such as might have occurred inde- 
pendently to various poets during a century of 
classicism and flattery. 



T. S. Graves. 



The University of Washington. 



LONGFELLOW AND SCHILLER'S 
LIED VON DEB GLOCKE 

When Longfellow's Building of the Ship was 
published, his friends recognized in it a close 
relationship to Schiller's Lied von der Glocke 
which, as they well knew, was so much ad- 
mired by the American poet. It is not at all 
necessary to offer proofs of this admiration. 
His acquaintance with Schiller's work was of 
early date, and he read it repeatedly with his 
classes in German at the university, and al- 
ways with keen delight. His own poem is re- 
lated to Schiller's in both spirit and form, but 
chiefly in spirit. 

The central bond of both poems is the de- 
tailed description of the production of a mas- 
terpiece by a master and his workmen. Fur- 
thermore, this masterpiece of craft has in each 
case a symbolic meaning. In the one is sym- 
bolized the American Republic riding the 
stormy political seas of the ante-bellum period, 
when prophets were not wanting on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who foretold the destruction of 
democratic institutions in the impending crisis ; 
in the other the peace of Europe after the wild 
orgies of the French Revolution. 

The German poem has, however, a series of 
pictures of human life in its typical forms from 
birth till death, all associated directly with the 
functions of the bell. The American has but 
a single episode of this kind, the story of the 
love of the ship-builder's daughter and his ap- 
prentice, yet this is broken up into a series of 
pictures, such as: the betrothal, the maiden 
standing before her father's door watching the 
work, the twilight scene where the maiden rests 
her head on her lover's breast, her form used 
as the model for the image carved by her lover 
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to adorn the ship's bows, the bridals celebrated 
on board the finished vessel, every stage of the 
story, being jinked either naturally or sym- 
bolically with the making and launching of 
the ship. In spirit there is no doubt of the kin- 
ships and the influence of Schiller is as certainly 
shown as any literary influence can well be. 

In form, however, the kinship is less marked. 
In Schiller's poem the description of the cast- 
ing of the bell is kept absolutely separate from 
the panorama of human life associated with it, 
except for the inevitable philosophic sentences 
in any of Schiller's best work. The Song of 
the Bell proper is a series of strophes or stan- 
zas of lake form making a unity which could 
exist without the typical pictures, which are 
inserted as a series of antistrophes of unequal 
length between the successive pairs of stanzas. 
In Longfellow's poem the building of the ship 
is completely blended with the love episode and 
iihe iSymboliic references are scattered through- 
<mt* .:/Theijanly approach to an accompanying 
strain like Schiller's is the twice repeated song: 

Bulla ine straight, O worthy master 1 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And ajrith wave and whirlwind wrestle! 

with an additional variant: 

In the shipyard stood the master, 

With, the model of the vessel, 
That, should laugh at all disaster, 

Ana 1 "with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 

Tne, whole metrical movement of Longfel- 
low?® poem$ : beginning with: 

Behold at last 

Each tall and tapering mast, 

and running through more than a hundred 
verses, in fact up to the final apostrophe to the 
TTnion: 

Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State! 

announces unmistakeably to eye and ear its es- 
sential kinship with the antistrophic meters of 
the Lied. Swift verses, rimed, of varying 
length, intended generally to conform to and 
express the mood and content, are common to 
both poems. Possibly even finer shades of like- 



ness might be pointed out as results of Long- 
fellow's complete assimilation of the model, 
but this is sufficient. 

But Schiller's poem did not cease to mould 
Longfellow's poetry with the closing of this 
one poem. Again after a score or more of years 
the formative influence is felt. When writing 
the Second Interlude of Christus, in 1871, 
Longfellow translated Luther's hymn, Ein 
feste Bwg ist wiser Gott, and cast between 
successive stanzas a series of antistrophes, poet- 
ical glosses, presenting Luther's attitude to- 
ward the Reformation and its leaders. Two 
years later, 1873, the beautiful poem, The 
Hanging of the Orane, shows again a series of 
strophes and antistrophes, the strophes, how- 
ever, being more disconnected than in the pre- 
vious ease, and somewhat dependent upon the 
intervening antistrophes for their full appre- 
ciation. The series of beautiful scenes from 
happy domestic life betrays a kinship of con- 
tent with Schiller's poem, but there is no bor- 
rowing, for Longfellow's pictures are partly 
personal and wholly American. The metrical 
regularity is more severe than that of the Ger- 
man poem. Still later, in Keramos, 1877, is 
shown the lasting formal influence of Schiller's 
Lied. This is a poem of the strictest regularity 
of structure and beauty of melody. Here the 
Potter's Song is as strict a unity m itself as 
the master bell-caster's, and as in Schiller, the 
operations of a particular industry are made 
symbolic of human life in its various phases, 
though the symbolism is contained in the Pot- 
ter's Song proper, rather than in the accom- 
panying panoramic antistrophes. These latter 
are sketchy scenes from the world-romance of 
the fictile arts, of which the only unity is that 
of an imaginary flight on the wings of the song 
itself, from land to land, wherever any notable 
pottery works exist or have existed. 

With this, almdst at the close of his life, the 
productive impulse from Schiller's poem seems 
to have ceased; the few remaining years of 
Longfellow's active literary career show no fur- 
ther traces of its form or spirit. 

John William Scholl. 

University of Michigan. 



